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served in a big bowl into which we all dipped, and he who
dipped quickest got most. After the soup we had a bit of
salt cod and an apple. We had no glasses or goblets, but
drank from an earthenware pitcher a miserable beverage
called gras^a, which is made by boiling the stalks from
which grapes have been stripped in water with a little sugar.
After dinner the servant took me to see a young priest, Dr.
Gozzi, who agreed to teach me in return for forty sous a
month, the eleventh part of a sequin.
After school came supper, which was worse than dinner,
and after supper I was put to bed, when the three best-
known kinds of vermin prevented me from closing my
eyes, while night was made additionally hideous by quanti-
ties of huge rats which ran about the floor and turned my
blood cold with terror. Such was my first experience of
misery, and my first lesson in fortitude and patience.
The next day I was so drowsy that I could not hold up
my head, and kept dozing in school. The good priest wanted
to know what was the matter with me, and on my telling
him, he put on his cloak, took me by the hand, and led me
back to the house, where he severely reprimanded my
hostess, The result of his sermon was clean linen and a
better bed for me,
My master was very kind. I sat by him in school, and
tried hard to deserve his approbation.
It was a new life for me, who until then had known
nothing outside my own home, where cleanliness and
abundance reigned* Nevertheless, I grew and flourished,
and had it not been for hunger I should have been fairly
happy, To satisfy the gnawing I thieved right and left, and
laid hands on whatever I could find. Some fifty red her-
rings in the kitchen cupboard disappeared one by one, and
all the smoked sausages which hung in the chimney fol-
lowed them. An egg was no sooner dropped in the poultry-
yard than I seized and devoured it.
My progress at school was so rapid that in a few months
it was my task to examine the lessons of my thirty corn-